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Britain in Doldrums 


The autumn of 1955 was marked by three 
important developments on Britain's political 
scene. First, the emergency autumn budget, 
introduced to deal with the economic crisis, 
came as a shock to the country, particularly 
because of the sharp rises in the already high 
purchase tax on the commodities so eagerly 
bought by a nation at last released from 
austerity. 

Second, the prime minister, Sir Anthony 
Eden, reconstructed his Conservative cabinet. 
This involved, principally,,Harold. Macmillan, 
who was transferred from the Foreign Office 
to the Exchequer, and the former chancellor, 
RK. A. Butler, who became Lord Privy Seal (a 
post carrying no departmental duties) and 
leader of the House of Commons. The new 
foreign secretary is Selwyn Lloyd, who has 
made a considerable impression at the United 
Nations. Mr. Lloyd is typical of many of the 
younger men in the party in his efficiency as 
well as in his anonymity, which led Vicky, 
the cartoonist, to ask the prime minister to 
make Lloyd at least grow a mustache so that 
he could be caricatured. 

And, third, Clement Attlee resigned as 


leader of the Labor party and went to the 
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Lords. | he 


party chose as his successor Hugh Gaitskell, 


House of Parliamentary Labor 
the 49-year-old former Laborite chancellor of 
the exchequer who won handily over his arch 
enemy, Aneurin Bevan, while Herbert Morri 
son, a veteran of the movement and deputy 
prime minister in the Labor governments, 
limped sadly and unexpectedly far behind. 

Those decisions taken, the Christmas recess 
of Parliament should have been quiet, to give 
time for the new dispensations to settle. The 
prime minister, however, suddenly-found him 
self in an angry squall, which at first sight 
seemed to represent a real threat. The rumpus 
began portentously when the steady attacks 
in the Labor press were reinforced by criti 
cism in Conservative papers. Punch published 
a cartoon showing the ship of state running 
betore a storm without a helmsman. Most 
threatening of all, the Daily Telegraph, on the 
breakfast table of every true Conservative in 
the country, turned its guns on the policy of 
the government. 

The attack could be dismissed by some de 
tenders of the government as simply a teapot 
tempest stirred up by the press. But it was 


more than that. When Parliament reassembled 


he 
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in- January the cheers from govern- 
ment benches on Eden’s entrance 
lacked the enthusiasm he might prop- 
erly have expected in view of the 
attacks and his imminent departure 
for Washington. Polls hiave begun to 
show a slight edge for Labor, and 
the Labor vote has picked up at re 
cent’ by-elections. 

How can this attack be explained? 
Some elements in the party felt them- 
selves insufficiently recognized, for 
the new cabinet is pretty much the 
same mixture as before. The autumn 
budget alienated much popular opin 
ion. The continuing inflation seemed 
to bear out general charges of lack 
of drive and decision. The public 
discussion last September about the 
case of Burgess and Maclean, the dip 
lomats who disappeared behind the 
Iron Curtain, embarrassed the gov 
ernment, as did the re-exporting to 
Eyypt of surplus tanks and gun 
mountings originally sent to France 
and Belgium supposedly for agricul 


tural use. 


Cabinet Crisis Not Likely 


For all his qualities, Eden is not 
His 


speeches tend to be dull, and he 1s 


a man to arouse enthusiasm. 
terribly handicapped by having Sir 
Winston Churchill as his predecessor 

a burden almost too much for any 
ordinarily gifted Tory to bear. Yet 
Iden is not going to resign, and his 
government, barring catastrophe, is 
surely going to last out its five years. 
No matter what his personality or 
policy, the prime minister has great 
power in his control of patronage. 


There is undoubtedly much discon 


tent and uneasiness, but it is in good 
part vague and perhaps transitory. 
Meanwhile, Gaitskell has settled 
into his new position and has shown 
himself capable of carrying on a solid 
fight in Commons. His lieutenants 
are young and able. But there re- 
mains the rift with Bevan, who once 
called Gaitskell a “desiccated calcu- 
has 
shown no desire to mitigate his. at- 
tacks. Rebuffed in his bid for the 


leadership and deputy leadership, 


lating machine,” and Bevan 


Bevan has accused his party of play- 
ing tiddly-winks instead of the Rug- 
by football of real socialism, a remark 
that led Earl Attlee to comment that 
any Rugby player who so consistent- 
ly hands the game to his opponents 
had better stick to tiddly-winks. 
However, the size of Bevan’s vote 
for the deputy leadership (111 to 
James Griffiths’ 141) was much larg- 
er than observers expected and prom- 
ises more strife than unity. 

The Declaration of Washington 
resulting from Eden’s visit to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower may do something 
to retrieve the government's sagging 
reputation, at least in Parliament. 
Press comment has been cautious, 
noting the good intentions but not- 
ing also the ambiguities or omissions 

the limited nature of the guaran- 
Middle East, 


the small concessions to exchange of 


tee of peace in the 


atomic information, the absence of 
any reference to Britain’s quarrel 
with Saudi Arabia. There may be 
gains not evident in the Declaration 

understanding, exchange of views, 
coordination of policy—but it is difh- 


cult to translate such intangibles into 


enthusiasm from a public which in 
recent years has seen a great many 
conferences and declarations and 


which 


steadiness of the American course. 


is still doubtful about the 

The problem of Britain’s economy 
remains the basic challenge to gov 
ernment policy. Inflation continues. 
The railway workers have won a 7 
percent wage increase, which must 
mean other rises. Bank chairmen in 
their reports have pointed to the ap 
parent failure of the Tory version of 
monetary controls, in view of. over 
full employment and apparently sac 
rosanct government expenditures. 
Mr. Macmillan has already raised the 
bank rate and announced other re 
strictive measures, so the April budg 
et looks formidable in prospect. But 
no one has a final solution up his 
sleeve. The challenge seems almost 
too much for the politicians. 

There have been other periods in 
English history—say, the late 30’s or 
50’s of the last century—when men 
felt uneasy and politics seemed shab 
by and reputations suffered. The or 
dinary citizen may grumble about 
taxes and prices. Good results from 
Washington may be a pious though 
doubtful hope. The state of govern 
ment and opposition may be a matte: 
for shrugging shoulders. But it is a 
safe bet that the principal topic of 
conversation in Britain today is the 
coldest winter in years. 


Dr. Webb, assistant professor of history at 
Columbia University, lived in England in 
1949-1951 and traveled extensively through 
out the British Isles. He spent three month: 
in Britain in 1955. He is the author of 
Headline Series No. 114, “The New Brit 
ain” (November-December 1955), and The 
British Working Class Reader, 1790-1848 
(London, Allen and Unwin, 1955) 
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Does U.S. Need Global Defenses ? 





One premise on which postwar Re 
publican and Democratic administra 
tions are in complete agreement is 


that the 


United States must have 


allies around the world. President 


Eisenhower is just as insistent on 
this point as was President Truman, 
Secretary of State Dulles is plugging 
defense arrangements with the same 
zeal, fervor and determination as did 
Secretary of State Acheson. Senators, 
regardless of party, have almost to a 
man backed bilateral, trilateral and 


multilateral defense 


arrangements 
concluded by the United States since 
World War Il. 

We have nine suc h treaties or pacts 
encircling the globe and in all parts 
of the globe. Five of them were writ 
ten by Democratic administrations: 
four, under the direction of the Re 
publicans. You can get the two par 
ties to argue over how such security 


pacts should be implemented and 


how much money should be voted 
to support them, but you cannot get 


them to debate their necessity. 


Hanging Together 


The logic that has brought about 
this near-unanimity on security pacts 
is very simple. It is the old logic of 
the original 13 colonies—if we don’t 
hang together we shall hang sepa 
rately. If we don’t stop Communist 
expansion we shall eventually be en 
circled. We must therefore be ready 
to ‘defend our friends if we are to 
have any friends. We must fight for 
our allies, or we shall have no allies. 

Few Americans realize how fully 
and widely and thoroughly the Unit 
ed States is committed around the 
world to block Communist expan 
sion. Actually in four brief years the 
Administration five 


Truman wrote 
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defense pacts with 38 countries, It 
put the frontier of the United States 
in Latin America, Europe, Japan, the 
Philippines, Australia, New Zealand. 
And in three years the Eisenhower 
Administration has written or sup 
ported four defense pacts with 14 
countries. It has put our frontier in 
Thailand, Pakistan, on Formosa and 
indirectly, through the Baghdad pact, 
Middle East in 
Iran and Iraq. The result is that the 


United 


the possibilities of such defense trea 


in the turbulent 


States has about exhausted 
ties to secure the free world in the 
global cold war with the Soviet bloc, 
Rio 


1947 between 21 nations, declaring 


First there was the pact in 
that “an attack against any American 


state shall be considered an attack 
against all the American states.” In 
1949 came NATO, which now in 
cludes 15 nations and covers Western 
Europe as well as Greece and Turkey. 
And then in 195f there were thre« 
such treaties—with the Philippines, 
with Japan, and with Australia and 
New Zealand 


United States in the defense of those 


all involving the 


countries if attacked. 
The 
White House failed to show 


shift in Presidents at the 


iny shift 


in this specihye goal ol extending 


America’s military commitments 


around the world. In 1953 we con 


cluded a defense pact with South 
Korea; in 1954 a similar treaty with 
Asian 
and Pacific powers, which has come 
to be called SEATO., Last year there 


was the Baghdad pact, signed by five 


Formosa, and one with South 


powers—Britain, Turkey, Iran, Paki 


stan, Iraq—with the United States a: 
silent supporting partner. 

This is where we are now: we lx 
long to or support nine treaties with 


+5 other COUNTIES, 
The 


thing is that this has happened in 


encompassing the 


globe. startling, the amazing, 


eight brief years with pr actically 


everybody's approval—and yet for 


the United States it is as great a de 


parture in bas 


‘ policy from that of 
a generation ago as history can pro 


duce ° 


Both Parties Agree 


Chis has not been done without a lot 
of soul-searching and reams of ora 
tory good ind bad thoughttul and 
And both Republicans 


do not like 


inflammatory 
and Democrats to think 


they are really doing the same thing. 


So Mr. Acheson calls his efforts at 
treaty-writing ontainment,” while 
Mr. Dulies calls his accomplishments 


“deterrence Dulles may claim that 


his predece or policy wa defen 


sive, negative ind even somewhat 


immoral; Mr 


his SUCCESSOT ' 


Acheson may criticize 


tions and words as 


dangerous, threat ning, provo itive 


o differ 


critical of 


But actually the two men 


ent in temperament, so 


each other idministration of for 


eign policy, ire practitioner ol the 


same basic poli y 


only nother way 


Containment 1 


of spelling deterrence; deterrence is 


only another way of accomplishing 
containment ither is arguing that 
the United States does not need allic 
or should not write security pacts 
This is proof as good as can be found 
that such treatic have become in 
established feature of ba Ameri 
can foreign poli 
Neat STANFORD 
(This is the 
ing Great Dee the t lace 
ffairs 
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FOREIGN POLICY FORUM 


Should U.S. 
Ease China 


Trade Embargo? 











T IS only because of the cold 

war that trade with Communist 
China has become an issue. There 
fore, the first thing to be said, and 
the main reason for relaxing the em- 
bargo, is that the harm such relaxa- 
tion would do by strengthening com- 
munism in China is less than the 
help given to communism in Japan 
by maintenance of the embargo. The 
next thing to be said is that only if 
Japan is permitted to trade any- 
where, not least in China, can it be- 
come solvent; and if Japan cannot 
attain solvency by its own efforts the 
burden will fall on the United States, 
meaning the American taxpayer. 
These two things ought to be enough 
to justify an easing of the embargo 
on China trade. 

No American advocates selling 
planes and tanks and guns to China 
as long as there is no comprehensive 
settlement between Peiping and the 
United States, but there is something 
between selling arms and_ selling 
nothing at all, It is true that the 
sale of commodities of any kind to 
a given country contributes to its 
economic solidity and thus strength- 
ens its position. To that extent there 
is some risk in trading with any na- 
tion which might be hostile to us 
now or at a future time. But if that 
approach is followed logically, with 
how many countries could we now 
trade? Such a policy would put us 
behind an iron curtain of our own, 
with a few apertures for, say, Britain 
and the Commonwealth. And that 
would be a reductio ad absurdum. 

Suppose we did put certain of the 
common articles of trade at China’s 


disposal. Just how much would such 
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trade strengthen its economy, assum- 
ing that China remains a potential 
enemy? Even if the whole non-Com- 
munist world cuts off China eco- 
nomically, is there any evidence that 
this would injure it mortally, or even 
paralyze its economy? How much 
of the goods of which it is now de- 
prived can it not obtain from the 
Communist world? Would we not 
be weakening our friends and allies 
more than we weaken China? 


Japan Needs China Trade 


Take Japan, for instance. To live, 
Japan must trade; and China has his- 
torically been not only its market but, 
still more, the source of raw mate- 
rials essential to its industry. If Japan 
must buy those materials from the 
United States at higher prices and is 
unable to sell its finished products, 
unemployment will rise, the balance 
of trade will be increasingly unfavor- 
able and the currency jeopardized. 
The Japanese people are already 
acutely conscious that it is America’s 
policy which prevents their country 
from trading with China. Their ex- 
pectations from the China trade may 
be exaggerated, but the effect pro- 
duced by the embargo remains, nev- 
ertheless. It is the United States 
which the Japanese will blame for 
making their lives harder. 

The benefits of this situation will 
be reaped by the Japanese Commu- 
nists. We all know thht they are 
actively agitating in Japan. And the 
China embargo is one of their assets. 
The Communists can say to Japan’s 
workers and peasants, whose lot is 
poor enough: “See who keeps you 


down, see who keeps you from earn 
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Professor Peffer of Columbia University has spent many 
years in the Far East, principally China. He is author of 
a number of books on the Far East and on American 


foreign policy. 


ing a decent living—the American 
imperialist bent on winning domina 
Asia. The Soviet 
and communism want only peace 
and plenty for the people; the Ameri 
can 


tion over Union 


warmongers want colonialism 
for Asia and oppression for the 
masses,” 

In short, by embargoing trade with 
China we do not hurt communism 
in China very much; but we help 
communism in Japan a great deal. 

In lesser degree the same holds for 
the countries of Southeast Asia. By 
refusing to let them sell rubber and 
metals and minerals to China, we 
penalize them economically, incur 
hostility for ourselves, and create 
support for Russia and China. 

So far as Japan is concerned, there 
are for us economic as well as politi 
cal consequences to be faced. The 
United States simply cannot let Japan 
go down. A bankrupt Japan, even an 
impoverished Japan, would sooner 
or later mean an enfeebled and cha 
otic Japan and most likely before 
very long, a Communist Japan. This 
we shall not, and perhaps could not, 
let happen at any cost. If, then, Japan 
is not to be permitted to trade wher 
ever it can, and this means particu 
larly mainland China, its natura! 
market, what is the alternative? The 
United States must subsidize Japan. 
The Japanese will feel justified in 
claiming a subsidy, and they will do 
so in any case to escape from their 
difficulties. Apart from the effect on 
the American taxpayer, this will only 
increase hostility toward Americans 
in Japan. No nation likes to be a 
recipient of charity indefinitely. 


(Continued on page 102) 
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by Robert Aura Smith 


Mr. Smith, a member of the editorial board of The 


Neu 


York Times, has been with that ne wspaper since 1930 and 


spent many years in the Far East. He is the author o 


“The Rebirth of Formosa,” an article which appeared in 


the FPA’s Headline Series No. 99, “China and the World. 


REAL difficulty in approach- 


A 


on trade with Red China and their 


Ing the | roblem of restrictions 


possible relaxation is that it is, to 
many people, a conflict between ex 
pediency and morals. The case for 
relaxing restrictions 1s usually pre 
sented on the ground that it would 
be politically sagacious; seldom if 


ever on the ground that it would be 


“right.” The case against such re 
laxation is almost invariably based 
on the feeling that there is some 


thing morally wrong 1n trading with 


the enemy and In giving aid and 


comfort to a proclaimed, and mani 


festly unrepentant, ag 


y ‘ 
appre Sor, 


Those who urge the expedient 


course insist that they are merely be 


ing “realistic.” Those who urge the 
moral course insist that there is no 
true expedic ney m sacrificing prin 
ciple for a gain which is largely sup 


positious and which may entail losses 


greater than any advantage that 
could accrue. They may, indeed, go 
well beyond that and ple ad that the 
“realistic or 


crux of the case is not 


unrealistic,” but simply “right or 


wrong.” 


The Facts of National Life 


It is all very well to suggest that 
this is merely being emotional, but 
that is begging the question. Emo 
tions, also, are facts in the life of a 
nation and in the formation of its 
policies, and it is highly “unrealisti 
to disregard them. 

This 


moreover, 1s not without 


| moral case, 


emotional and 
some pra 
tical aspects. Even the person who 
is horrified by the implications of 


‘trading with the enemy” is entitled 
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to ask 


by such a course, 


what we can expect to gain 


and to insist on a 
well-reasoned answer. 

It is unlikely that the case 
a gain will be the basis of 


put on 


mere private profits for individual 


American exporters and entrep: 
This 


even tor the 


neurs. would be too realisti 
realists. There ar til 
too many Americans who remember 
that our casualty lists contained the 
s of hundreds and hundreds of 


killed by 
shrapnel made out of the Sixth A 


name 


boys who wer Japanese 


nue EF], 


Who Would Profit? 


But if not private proht, then what 
about public profit? If we relax 
restrictions on trade with Red China 


can and should we « x pect to obtain 


in an interchange of good 

thing vital to our needs that 
could not obtain otherwise? On the 
qualitati e basi even to tate 


problem is to answer it Anythin 


that we could end to Red Chis 
infinitely more important to the 
Communists than anything that the 


ould possibly send to us 


But if not qualitatively, then what 


about quantitatively? Are not 
deliberately shutting off that ist 
China market” both from ourselve 
and from some of our allies who are 
more in need of it? The idea the 


“vast China market” is, of course 


swindle and d hoax, and th 
value is i propa 
ash. The market 


depe ndent upon two thing 


munists know it. Its 


gand 1, not in 


1S purchasing power. The second 


1 
the willingness to trade upon mut 


! 


illy advantageous terms under agres 


1954 


ments that will be respected and with 


commitments that will be fulfilled 


On neither count can Red China 
offer much inducement The real 
purchasin power, which arises out 


of products ind urplus wealth, is 
nonexistent. What good are “four 
hundred million customers” if none 
of them ha 1 dime to hi name? 
Purchases will, therefore, have to be 


made in, through ind by the regime 


itself for its ow! purpose The hi 
tory of the ¢ unists, moreover, 
trongly suggests that they will be 
made on Communist terms only if 


mmunist ire con 
inced that tl ire to their advan 
tag lo not that this cast sorne 


doubt on the ibility of re pected 


fulfilled 


ivrceemen}t | 


commit 


ment a i i understatement 
lo believe tha in “do bu Ines 
on what we ird as a frank and 
onoral basi th this Commu 
ni ( i ‘ other ism rely 
to be ‘i 
Vhet i the argument that 
i relaxatv ‘ rade restrictions 
vould l bul i ally to a relaxa 
tion of tl on that ire 0 
leep!l dey | Take thi ut ol 
the realm « ind translate it 
oO pla ind what does 
it wan Su thi The hine ¢ 
Ci ha | ind hate the 
reece @)! Ne world if we 
ivree to Dt to them certain ma 
erial that i TT} u ed ivainst us 
ind agat t that freedom, they will 
} ite u ( ( hat ie ind the “ten 
on | re be that much 
relaxed | onsens The ten 
on 18 a f d eapon of war 
It wall be | 1 the objective 
Var f | or if¢ il i loned 
bv the Ce t The ibatement 
not | | ( lb | it ve 
buy o1 hat tactic the 
(lon 1 i dictate it the 
p ent 
r If 


IQ] 





Peffer 


(Continued from page 100) 


In 


bargoing trade with China is slight 


conclusion, the gain from em 
ind marginal; the loss is potentially 
disastrous. The generalization can be 
made that, « xcept in time ot war, the 
cconomu 


weapon 15 a two edged 


sword. In a world so complicated as 
ours it had better be used with cau 
tion. 


Smith 


(Continued from page 101) 
In some cases, such as the sale of 
Ceylonese rubber to Red China, our 


own manifest interest dictates a flexi 





bility of policy. But each case should 
be judged on its merits, not on the 
basis of some ephemeral hope of a 
Communist change of heart. Trade, 
also, is a weapon in the cold’ war, 
and it is common sense to make sure 
it is used to our own advantage and 


not to that of the enemy. 
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Books ON Brirarn 


min ire often caused through 


Misunderst 


lack knowledge of other peoples’ ideas 
ind custon In his book, kxaploring Eng 
lish Character (Ne York, Criterion Book 
1955, $8.50) Geoffre Gorer has made a 
comprehenss tudy of English men and 

wien in a ilks of life, and mapped 
mie behaviora itterns which Americans 
may fim teresting and surprising 

1 i i preter to know more 
ibout in d Briton Alan Moorchead, 
in’ Aust Ma newspaperman, has written 
i shun but tuning volume on Winston 
Churchill in Trial and Triumph (Boston 
Houghton, 19 $2.50). Britain's present 
prin t Sir Anthony Eden, rated 
two biog during 19 Alan my 
be Jolin hha erved as politi il 
ecretary to § Archibald Sinclair and as 
British ittaché in India, is the author 
a he The Maki | a Statesman (New 
York Wasl rm 195 S9.00) Lew) 
Broad, b.nelish author of several other no 
table biograpl wrote inthony kden 
The Ch i a Career (New York, 
Crowell ) >>.00) Both cover much 
the th) ur nin vell ind unveil some of 
the ints { British diplomas 

Going to t ther extreme of British 
wet a Webb discusses The British 
Working Cla Reader, 1790-1848 (New 
York Columba University Press, 19 
$5.00 lor. Webb, histor professor at Co 
lummbia Universit ind author of Headline 
Ser y 11 The New Britain” (For 
eyn | ' Association, November 1955) 

ent two m research in England for 
the material in this exeellent stud the 
main ther tf which ts the challenge pre 
ented by a me literate working class to 
other gro Hle analyzes the many ways 
these reac vere influenced and com 
nent itl result 

\ story of emancipation is very well han 

dled Philip D, Curtin in Two Jamaicas 


(Cambrid Hlarvard University Press, 
195 S Professor Curtin of Swarth 
more ¢ inalyzes conditions on the 
mhind i i colomalism inec 


Jamaica is both an African country and 
i British colon Close related to th 
work is a volume by Mary Proudfoot, Brit 


ish 


American 


wife of an professor, who 
explains the differences between American 
ind British methods of helping underde 


veloped countries in Britain and the U.S.A 


in the Caribbean (New York, Praeger, 
1955, $8.50). Still another problem of 
world politics is explored by G. F. Me 
Cleary in Peopling the British Common 
wealth (London, Faber, 19 1&s.), who 


presents a good argument for more migra 


tion of Britons to other Commonwealth 


countries 


Tempestuous Journey: Lloyd George, His’ 
Life and Times, by Frank Owen. New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1955. $7.00. 

This biography of one of Britain's great 
est’ prime minister i based on Lloyd 
George's private documents, many of which 
were made available for the first time 
Writing in a lively style, Mr. Owen gives 


i vivid picture of the Lloyd George period. 


4 Churchill Reader: The Wit and Wisdom 
of Sir Winston Churchill, edited by Colin 
R. Coote Joston, Houghton Mifflin, 
1954. $5.00 
Britain's former prime minister was fa 
mous for innumerable vitticisms and pro 
found remarks. The author, managing edi 
tor of the London Daily Telegraph and 
friend of Sir Winston, has strung many 
of these together under rious headings 


to produce an informal, but telling, biog 


raphy In an introductor chay ter Mr 
Coote assesses Churchill personality and 
career 
300KS ON JAPAN 
Hiroshima Diary: The Journal of a Japa 
nese Physician, August 6-September 30, 
1945, by Michihiko Hachiya, M.1)., trans 
lated by Warner Wells, M.D. Chapel 
Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 
1955. $3.50 
Hailed as a book “of umique personal 


for ever hi oul earth, 


meaning 


rrige on 





this diary of a survivor of the atomic 


Hiroshima answer 


like to be 


yet simple 


the question of 
A -bornbe \ 


the 


ing of 
what it us reall 
powerful narrative ot 


the I 


tory of human spirit over inexpressib 


horror 


Understanding the Japanese Mind, by Jame 
Clark Moloney, M.D. New York, Phi 
sophical Library, 1955. $3.50 , 

\ rather 
of Japanese 


effect 


tradition on the 


technical analysis of the 


culture and 
formation of 
Dr 


analysis 


Japanese thought and cha 
Molone\ 
h is 


being imported into Japan, and that the 


icter. concludes that | 


undergone 1 sea change in 


reinforcing pre 
| 


Japanese system “aims at 


ures toward categorical and arbitra: 


formiuty 


Japan's New Order in East Asia 
and Fall, 1937-45, by F. ¢ Jone Lon 


don and New York, Oxford Universit 
Press for the Royal Institute of Inte 
national Affairs and the Institute of Pa 
cific Relations jointly, 1954. $6.10 

A comprehensive survey of Japan it 


tempt and failure to dominate Eastern A 
including interesting material on Japan 
with 
divisions in Japan 
History at the l 
land, has drawn heavily on the di 
of the International Military 
the Far East, the Nuremberg Tribunal, the 
United States Congressional 
the attack on Pearl Harbo 


material for hi 


Germany and the 


Dr 


niversity of 


relations interna 
Reader in 
Eng 


cument 


Jones, i 
Bristol, 


Tribunal for 


Inquir into 


ind Oo 
| 


nha information 


Typhoon in Tokyo, by Harry Emerson 


Wildes New York, Macmillan, 1954 

$4.50. 

A long-time student of Japan and. mem 
ber of the Government section of the 


Tokyo presents 
“the story of the Occupation ot Japan, it 


American Occupation in 


personnel, its philosophy, its methods, and 
its aftermath.” Credit the 


the author, belongs to the “devoted middle 


for success, $a 
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| & Two Worlds: Could Both Be True? 





The foreign policy debate which Sec- 
Dulles 


had hoped to avoid in an election 


retary of State John Foster 


year flared up anew on February 24, 
when the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee questioned Mr. Dulles 
and Under Secretary of State Herbert 
Hoover, Jr., not only about the dis 
puted 18 tanks for Saudi Arabia but 
about the country s general course 1n 
world affairs. The main issue which 
emerged from this hearing was, 
What kind of a world are we living 
in? Is it a world in which Russia is 


gaining or losing strength? 


Dulles: Russic Fails 


Mr. Dulles was, on the whole, san 
guine about the present and hopeful 
about the future, in contrast to more 


had 


“summit 


pessimistic accounts he 


given 
since the Geneva conter 
ence. “The Soviets,” he said, “have 
made very little progress in the last 
few years.” At the 20th Communist 
party congress, he went on, “they are 
whole 


having to revise their 


pro 


gram. . If we had to go through 
such a revision and change of our 
whole program as they are unde1 
going, it would: be advertised all over 
the world that we have failed. . . ° 


The failed. 


They have got to devise new poli 


fact is, they have 


cies. e-e They have got to revamp 
their whole creed from A to Z.” 


“One thing,” he concluded, “is ab 
solutely certain, the unity and firm 
ness and resolution of the free na 
tions during the past few years have 
caused the Soviet policy to fail.” 
Under questioning by Senator J. 
William Fulbright, Democrat of 
Arkansas, Mr. Dulles said that while 
the U.S.S.R. does not have “a flour 


ishing economy in every respect,” re 


1956 


ports of its progress in heavy industry 
have not been “exaggerated.” When 
Senator Fulbright asked, “Do you 
tended in the 


think we have past to 


minimize, from time to time, the 
strength of the Russian economy? 
State answered: “l 


think that in the field of heavy in 


the Secretary of 


dustry and related areas they have 
somewhat surpassed the statements 


None of 


his senatorial questioners, however, 


which have been made.” 
caused Mr. Dulles to withdraw his 
contention that the U.S.S.R. having 
failed in its foreign policy, is now 
“trying to figure out how to get a 


better one.” 


Critics: Russia Gains 


Mr. Dulles’ analysis -brought ex 
clamations of surprise and disbelief 
from his critics in the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, ranging from 
“Hard to believe” (Senator John J. 
Sparkman of Alabama) to “Absurd 
(Senator Hubert H. Humphrey of 
Minnesota). George F. Kennan, tor 
mer Ambassador to Moscow, whose 
“containment ’ poli y has been de pre 


cated in Administration circles al 


though seemingly followed in the 


creauion of new security arrange 
ments such as SEATO and the Bagh 
dad pact, said he could not recognize 
the world described by the Secretary 
of State. Foreign diplomats in Wash 
ington were reported to be raising 


their eyebrows and shaking thei 


he ads. 


Critics of Mr. Dulles contend that 


his optimistic picture leaves out all 


the unpleasant or downright alarm 
ing developments which should be 
included in a realistic 
In West Germany, they say, the So 


cial Democrats, regarded with little 


Stax ktaking. 


favor by Washington, not only won 


an important pat lamentary victory 


over the Christian Democrats in the 


powertul state of North Rhine-West 


) 


O0—with the 


phalia on February sup 
port of the Free Democrats who have 
hitherto formed part of the Bonn 


coalition—but now challenge the au 


Konrad Ade 


a iuional 


thority of Chancellor 


nauer on the scene, even 


though they hav igreed with his 


Christian Democratic party on fur 
ther discussion of the rearmament 
bill. And German industrialists, as 
indicated by their massive participa 
tion in the Leipzig lair, are increas 


ingly interested-in trade not only 


with East Germany but with the So 


viet bloc as a whol 

Spain, the critics contend, is faced 
by a serious internal crisis between 
Falangist: ind Monarchist which 
may jeopardize the value of Ameri 
can base being built on it oil 
Greece, at the other end of the Medi 
terranean, has been antagonized by 
the lack of American sympathy about 
Cyprus ind the pro-West govern 
ment of Premier Constantin Kara 
manlis won the February 19 national 
election by i margin so narrow as 
to raise dou yt out the country § 
future political stability 

France key tone ot the North At 
lantic Treaty Organization, the crit 
ics belie ve, lace it nost dan crous 
postwat! dilemma as it seel it one 
and the ime t Hi to satisfy the 
nationalist demands of Tunisia, Mo 
rocco ind A| ceria, to reassure | rench 
settlers in North Africa, and to pre 
serve a loose j on with the t trate 
gic territoric In the Middle East, it 
l claimed bot! A} ibs and | raclis 
ire disaffected by the uncertaintic 
ind vacillations of American foreign 


* 





policy. And further east, India has 
been alienated by Mr. Dulles’ state 
ment on Goa, while Pakistan, Asian 
anchor of the Baghdad pact, has 
agreed to open trade negotiations 
with Moscow. 

Mr. Dulles, however, has indicated 
no alarm over all these developments. 
For this his critics accuse him of 
complacency, while his supporters 
praise him for statesmanship, assert 
ing that attacks on his policy are 
merely an election-year maneuver. 

The Secretary of State himself, 
however, seemed to qualify his Feb 
ruary 24 optimism two days later, 
when he told the Philadelphia Bul 
letin Forum that the Soviet leaders, 


having found that their 


previous 
“pattern of hatred and violence pro 
had 


“either to give up their expansionist 


duced diminishing returns” 


aims or turn to other means to ad 
vance them.” Soviet leaders, he point 
ed out, now emphasize political co 
operation with left-wing Socialists, 
“whom formerly they detested,” as 
well as trade and economic assist 
ance, 


With this analysis Mr. Dulles’ 


ish ind that “Let us trade” must 


be substituted for “Let us arm 


ma detach 


ome of our allies as 


we is the “uncommitted nations” 


and leave the 


United States isolated 
without the a shot by the 
U.S.S.R. This danger has not been 
discussed by Mr. Dulles. Yet he in 
dicated about the uncom 


Asia, the Middle 


East and Africa when he pleaded on 


firing ol 


concern 
mitted nations ol! 
February 26 in Philadelphia for long 


term toreign aid, which has so far 


won little favor in Congress. Sena 
tor Mike Mansfield, Democrat of 
Montana, who in the past has sup 
port d the Adiiiuistration’s foicign 
policy, expressed a prevalent feeling 
Policy, Cx} , a prev ny 


on ¢ apitol Hill when he said on Feb 


ruary 28, “How are Senators and 


Congressmen going to explain votes 
| 


lor 


illions in new foreign aid when 
the Secretary of State tells the people 


the Russians have failed and have 
got to devise new police 

The net result of the foreign policy 
debate so far has been to be wilder 


the oters. No thoughtful 
can hold Mr. Dulles 


citizen 


responsible for 


laxation of tensions which followed 


the Geneva “summit” 


conterence 
and has caused our friends to review 
their policies? Assuming that Mr. 
Dulles is right in claiming that Rus 
sia has failed, is it possible that the 
West, too, may be failing, not be 


cause of Russia’s actions but because 


its own? Mr. Dulles believes that 
Russia’s change of policy is a sign 
of weakness. Is the reluctance of the 
United States to alter its policy, his 
ritics ask, a 


ign of strength—or of 


inability to meet a changing situa 
tion 

To these questions more ample 
answers will be eagerly awaited trom 
both parties as the election campaign 
warms up following President Eisen 


hower’s decision to run again. 
Vera MicHeces Dean 


FPA Bookshelf 
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